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SOME ASPECTS OF THE DRAMA 

Most excellent work has been done recently in critical investi- 
gation of the drama from the historical point of view, especially 
in tracing its evolution from its liturgical beginnings to its 
culmination in the great masterpieces of England and the Con- 
tinent. The treatises of Creizenach, Chambers, and Schelling, 
to mention no more, stand for the thoroughness of the academic 
study of this fascinating form of the literary art. Within the 
last year or so, three books 1 have appeared which look at the 
subject from the point of view of the processes of the drama, 
with especial regard to the relation of the play to the playhouse, 
the actor, and the audience. Neither the historical nor the 
technical point of view can be considered wholly independently, 
and each throws much light on the other. It is from the second 
of these that Professor Matthews and Mr. Hamilton have treated 
their subject. Mr. Mackaye looks at certain aspects of the 
modern drama with special reference to actual conditions on the 
stage in America, and as he does so, he develops certain phases 
in the processes of the drama which the other two authors do no 
more than touch upon. All three are interested in the play as a 
form of art. Professor Matthews from the point of view of the 
university professor, Mr. Hamilton from that of the dramatic 
critic, and Mr. Mackaye from that of the playwright. 

Mr. Hamilton in his dedication acknowledges his indebtedness 
to Professor Matthews, "mentor and friend, who first awakened 
my critical instinct in the theory of the theatre," and in reading 
the two books, one is constantly struck by the resemblance in 
ideas, which would show that Professor Matthews had an apt 
pupil and Mr. Hamilton an inspiring teacher. Professor Mat- 
thews treats more fully of the drama of other times and lands, 
as befits his chair in Columbia; Mr. Hamilton limits himself 
more to the drama of the present and of New York in particular. 

1 The Playhouse and the Play, by Percy Mackaye, The Macmillan Co., 
New York, 1909. The Theory of the Theatre, by Clayton Hamilton, Henry 
Holt & Co., New York, 1910. A Study of the Drama, by Brander Mat- 
thews, Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1910. 
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Neither has any special thesis to expound beyond the general 
subject of the playhouse and the play. Mr. Mackaye's work is 
a plea for the endowed theatre, which, he holds, is the only 
means for bettering the lamentable condition of theatrical 
management in America as well as for developing a higher type 
of drama for presentation on the stage. 

Every play must be studied by itself as a work which claims 
to belong to the province of art ; and as such, one must take into 
account the solidity of its structure, the logic of its plot, the 
sincerity of its character-drawing, and its diction. If a play 
disregards the first three and pays attention only to the last, 
we have merely the closet drama, which Professor Matthews 
damns as unactable, most unreadable, and in many cases 
unspeakable. Every play, moreover, must be studied with 
relation to the conditions under which it was to be presented, 
and these conditions every playwright must take into account 
in the compositions of his plays. These involve the actors, the 
theatre, and the audience. 

A play is complete only when the curtain has fallen on the 
last act of its production. Like a piece of music, it has to be 
heard to be judged. The part of the actor has much to do with 
the immediate judgment of a play. A good actor will mes- 
merize an audience into regarding a mediocre play as first-class, 
as David Warfield has done with The Music Master, whereas 
a good play may be temporarily damned by a bad actor. Con- 
sequently, we know, as both Professor Matthews and Mr. Hamil- 
ton point out, the playwrights have written parts suitable to cer- 
tain well-known actors and actresses, as Sardou did for Bernhardt 
and Rostand for Coquelin. We know also that Moliere and Racine 
did likewise, and that Sheridan did not insert a love scene in 
The School for Scandal because he was aware that his leading 
man and woman could not take the parts of lovers successfully. 
The robustiousness of the Marlovian heroes is, however, much 
less to be attributed to the fact that Alleyne, who was a ranting 
actor seven feet tall and proportionately energetic, took these 
parts, than to the special quality of Marlowe's genius and to 
the temper of the English stage at the time. 

Of the influence of the theatre upon the drama, both Professor 
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Matthews and Mr. Hamilton make a great deal,— rather more 
than the facts allow. The playhouses of the Greeks differed 
from those of the Elizabethans, and both from those of Moliere 
and Sheridan and the present-day playwrights; so do the plays, 
but the difference in the plays does not follow necessarily from 
that in the playhouses. The Greek stage was in the open, 
originally a natural theatre with a hillside for the banks of 
seats and the level ground at the base for the stage. Now this 
immense theatre, says Professor Matthews, would make it im- 
possible to observe any play of feature on the part of the actors, 
and "we are not surprised that the Greek actors were raised on 
lofty boots and wore masks that towered above their heads, 
increasing their apparent stature." Hence also the avoidance 
of acts of physical violence to performers thus accoutred, and 
the necessity of the familiar plot, which would not be lost in 
the varying conditions of an outdoor performance. The theme 
thus possessed "a bold simplicity, which demanded a massive 
treatment." Now, as a matter of fact, the heroic or important 
personages wore high boots, which increased the height by six 
or seven inches, but the less important wore boots considerably 
lower; and in comedy, the traditional foot-wear was the sock, 
which gave no additional height whatever. And as the theatre 
was the same for both tragedy and comedy, its size could not 
have occasioned the use of the high boot, or cothurnus. The 
mask was a gradual evolution from the stained face of the primi- 
tive performers, and not unlikely helped to promote illusion. 
It is quite true that there would be no opportunity for any play 
of feature on the part of the actors, since they were too far re- 
moved from the audience, even from those on the front seats, 
but this would account for the preservation of the mask rather 
than for its original adoption. One cannot see, too, why acts of 
physical violence would be difficult to actors in boots, even 
seven inches high. Mediaeval armor would furnish greater 
obstacles to the tourney. Greek art called for perfect repose 
and balance, and violence would break that repose. One has 
only to examine the architecture and sculpture to see a similar 
avoidance of all suggestion of violence. It is not till late that we 
have the Laocoon. The use of the familiar plot in tragedy is 
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to be accounted for by the evolution of the latter from the re- 
ligious mysteries, not by the size of the theatre, which made 
hearing difficult, since in comedy, which was acted in the same 
theatre, the plot was not familiar, and it was necessary to hear 
every word, if the wit of the comedy was to be caught. One of 
the requirements of a good actor was that he should have a clear, 
resonant voice which would carry to all parts of the theatre. 
Again, the massiveness of Greek tragedy is not due to the size 
of the stage; it is but a part of all serious Greek art. Being 
associated with religion in its origins and its subject, it is not 
strange that it should have the massiveness of the Greek temple 
and of heroic Greek statuary. 

In the Elizabethan theatre the conditions were almost reversed. 
On the platform stage of the inn-yard, which developed into the 
stage of the enclosed theatre, the actors were near to the audi- 
ence, some of the gallants being actually on the stage. This, 
with the absence of scenery, led to the introduction of set 
speeches describing the imagined scene, and to the development 
of what Mr. Hamilton calls the Drama of Rhetoric. The actor 
became an orator because of stage conditions. But the Eliza- 
bethan drama is no more rhetorical than Elizabethan poetry 
outside the theatre, and some of its most impressive passages 
are simply beyond the slightest suggestion of rhetoric. It is 
quite true, however, that the descriptions of the scene are due 
to the absence of scenery. This absence made easily possible 
the shifting of the scene from one place to another; but that the 
Elizabethans did shift their scene and that the Greeks did not, can 
hardly be due to mere theatric conditions, since the Greek stage 
was also without scenery. The presence of the chorus on the 
Greek stage and of the gallants on the Elizabethan would present 
about equal difficulties to an imaginative change of scene. With 
Moliere came the roofed theatre and the artificially lighted 
stage. The latter gave rise to the 'apron,' or projected front, 
which contained the ' focus ' of the footlights ; here the star 
would stand to read his important lines, which were addressed 
to the audience rather than to the other personages in the play. 
Surely here, with the focus as a sort of rostrum, we should expect 
the Drama of Rhetoric to flourish, but instead of that we have 
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what Mr. Hamilton calls the Drama of Conversation, stretching 
in England from Etheridge to Sheridan. This is the drama in 
which set speeches are abolished and a play of wit is the main 
feature. Surely, here again the character of the drama has not 
been set by the mechanism of the stage. With the modern use 
of electricity and the even distribution of light to all parts of the 
stage, the scene becomes a picture in a frame; the need of the 
focus disappears and with it the apron, so that the actors no 
longer address the house. Hence, says Professor Matthews, 
has disappeared the soliloquy, with its confidential self-revelation. 
The whole tendency is towards naturalism and away from bom- 
bast and mere rhetoric. The elaborate scenery of the modern 
stage makes imperative as few changes as possible; hence our 
plays are in three or four acts with a single set to the act. But 
here also it seems more like a parallel advance on the part of 
both the stage and the play towards realism. The set speeches 
addressed to the house and the soliloquies are regarded as unreal 
and have been abolished, not merely because the stage has been 
made more realistic. 

But still more regard must be had for the audience. It is as 
true to-day as when Ben Jonson wrote, what he did not wholly 
believe, that — 

Our wishes, like to those make public feasts, 
Are not to please the cook's taste but the guests ; 

and when Dr. Johnson said : 

The drama's laws the drama's patrons give, 
And we who live to please must please to live. 

And Nisard's statement holds as well in England and America 
as in France, that "the man of genius is he who says what every- 
body knows; he is only the intelligent echo of the crowd; and 
if he does not find us deaf and indifferent, he must not astonish 
us with his personal views — he must reveal us to ourselves." 
This is the same as what Bronson Howard says, as quoted 
with disapproval by Mr. Mackaye: "The dramatists are ignor- 
ing their public. They are writing to please themselves. They 
are promulgating work which the people do not want. The 
proof thereof is the colossal percentage of failures both in New 
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York and London." Occasionally a good man is born out of 
due time, who refused to accommodate himself to his audience, 
and in his immediate effort he fails, as Terence did, though in 
time he attained fame. But the vast majority of great play- 
wrights have written for their audiences, and they have suc- 
ceeded when they did so. Not for that ignoble residue that would 
travel across a continent and pay $50 for a seat at a prize- 
fight, but for the crowd, which is a very different body. The 
crowd is capable of lofty appeal, and when it recognizes that 
appeal in a play, it responds without any coaching from the 
critic's box. Hence, says Professor Matthews, "There is mis- 
chief in any attempt to found an endowed theatre which shall 
not rely for the major part of its support upon the public as a 
whole." And Goethe is quoted as saying in allusion to his own 
independent theatre at Weimar: "Nothing is more dangerous 
to the well-being of a theatre than when the director is so placed 
that a greater or less receipt at the treasury does not affect 
him personally." 

Now it is just the opposite to this that Mr. Mackaye holds. 
His plea is for an endowed theatre which shall be independent 
of the commercialism of the theatrical syndicate and therefore 
of the crowd, to whose worst tastes the syndicate is supposed to 
pander, a theatre, whose managers, a select and qualified body 
of experts, will judge plays as pictures are judged. That con- 
ditions to-day in America are bad, no one will venture to deny. 
The long-run system not only does not develop great actors, 
but it tends to have a narrowing affect upon actors of promise. 
The stock company is the best school of acting, as is shown by 
Mr. F. R. Benson's company in England. It has been said 
that "he has done more for the cause of the poetic drama and 
of good acting than any other man of his time, Henry Irving 
not excepted." His actors have been constantly drawn upon 
by astute London managers, and yet he is always able to fill 
vacancies. It is the restoration of the stock company, such as 
we have not had since Daly's was dissolved, that we need more 
than anything else. This is the great service the New Theatre 
is rendering the cause of the drama in this country. But it is 
quite another thing to say that the stock company or the en- 
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dowed theatre will be the direct means of improving the quality 
of the plays presented for acting. The New Theatre has not 
been deluged with high-class plays rejected by the mercenary 
syndicate. Out of 3,000 plays read by its committee, three (was 
it not?) were approved! Conditions to-day are hardly less 
favorable than in Shakespeare's time, except in this matter of 
the stock theatre. The general level of the public opinion was 
then not high. The crowd would run to a bear-baiting any day 
rather than witness the baiting of Othello by honest Iago, just 
as to-day they will fill the Harvard Stadium at the Yale game 
and let the best company give the best play to empty seats. 
But the crowd would go to see Shakespeare too, and it is because 
there was a Shakespeare that we have great plays from that pe- 
riod, not because there was an enlightened public opinion. The 
drama must appeal to all classes. As Mr. Hamilton puts it: 
"Tell a filthy-faced urchin of the gutter that you know a play that 
shows a ghost that stalks and talks at midnight underneath a 
castle-tower, and a man that makes believe he is out of his head 
so that he can get the better of a wicked king, and a girl that 
goes mad and drowns herself, and a play within a play, and a 
funeral in a churchyard, and a duel with poisoned swords, and 
a great scene in the end in which nearly everyone gets killed : 
tell him this and watch his eyes grow wide!" Our public 
opinion, which Mr. Mackaye laments as in sad need of education, 
is enlightened enough to appreciate a good play, if it should be 
presented. If plays that pander to the senses and not at all to 
the intellect are presented by the syndicate, who thus ignores 
"the rational aim of dramatic art," as Mr. Mackaye says, it is 
because these plays appeal more to the crowd than do equally 
inartistic productions of a higher moral quality. The crowd 
never will patronize a play merely for the sake of its high 
moral quality. Poor plays are presented because they are the 
best to be had, and the good plays are as good as the play- 
wright can furnish. The excessive competition of the two 
syndicates, as Mr. Hamilton points out, gives poor plays the 
chance they should not have, in that there are not enough good 
plays to furnish forth the overwhelming number of theatres. 
Nor can I see that conditions would be improved if we had, as 
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Mr. Mackaye desires, a committee of experts to pass on. every 
play submitted. In the last analysis the people judge. Notice 
how often the opinion of the dramatic critic is reversed. Con- 
sider Ibsen's reception in England when his plays were first 
seen on the stage. It is not an art like music or painting that 
calls for skill and training to establish its worth ; in these arts the 
crowd usually accepts the judgment of the expert. When the 
crowd follows its own bent it will likely prefer Landseer to 
Leonardo, and the picture is none the worse or the better for 
the crowd's preference. But not so with the drama. It has to 
make its appeal at once and to the crowd or it fails, with due 
allowance, of course, for preparation and the many accessory 
details that may make or mar a preformance. Hamlet appeals 
to the crowd as well as to the scholar, and so does Cyrano. 
Browning's In a Balcony does not appeal to the crowd, because 
Constance is a puzzle, and puzzles have no place on the stage. 
So that, after all, what the committee would have to do would 
be to decide whether the play would take with the crowd. If 
only the cultivated few like a play and only they continue to like 
it, we have an anomalous situation that would be hard to parallel 
in the history of a drama. And your theatrical manager who 
decides the fate of a play is merely judging it from this point of 
view; Will it pay? That is, will it take with the crowd? It 
may be a bad play and yet have a passing vogue ; but if it is a 
good play, it will be as immediately popular and enjoy a longer 
run, so that it will profit far more abundantly, as every ex- 
perienced manager knows. No matter whether he is wholly 
without morals or not, he may not go back of the public. 
Richard Henslowe, who may be said to correspond to our modern 
theatrical syndicate, has been described as "the usurious, pawn- 
broking prince of the Elizabethan dramatic sweating system ;" yet 
he knew what his public wanted, and he gave it to them. Con- 
ditions are hardly worse to-day. 

Among the traditions and conventions of the theatre noticed 
by both Professor Matthews and Mr. Hamilton are the aside and 
the soliloquy. Both are condemned as unnatural in the picture- 
frame stage, though other conventions, seemingly as unnatural, 
are permitted. Mr. Hamilton does not object so much to the 
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reflective soliloquy, like Hamlet's, as he does to the construc- 
tive, which explains the progress of the plot, like that at the be- 
ginning .of the last act of Lady Windermere' s Fan. The latter 
soliloquy is manifestly addressed to the audience, and is too 
easy and obvious a way of getting round a difficulty ; the former 
is merely thinking aloud and may be justified as a convention on 
the ground that only thus can the audience know the secret 
thoughts of the character. The aside demands that the audience 
in the farthest part of the house shall hear what another per- 
sonage on the stage does not, and, as Mr. Hamilton says, it is logi- 
cally false. And the aside is indeed just as false whether it is 
in the nature of a soliloquy of a single sentence or word even, 
or of a speech addressed to another character near the speaker. 
But the criticism suggests itself that the aside of the Eliza- 
bethan drama does not trouble a modern audience, and in fact, 
being a convention it is just as likely to return to favor as that 
other conventions should remain in favor. The constructive 
soliloquy is justly condemned, not so much because it is an 
"unnatural" convention, for all conventions are such, as because 
art will not tolerate short and easy ways, which are at the same 
time unnatural, when there are other ways of meeting the diffi- 
culty. But the aside is hardly such a convention. An aside is 
found wherever men and women meet together, even though it 
is often impolite, and it is a very easy and natural step to the 
aside soliloquy of a few words. It is significant that in Ros- 
tand's Chanticler there are aside dialogues and soliloquies, not- 
ably those in which the Blackbird figures. And who would 
criticise the Blackbird's caustic remarks as offending our 
modern sense of the natural ? 

At first sight, the question of the happy ending would seem to 
contradict the opinion that the dramatist must do what the 
public demand, for it is generally held that the public demand a 
happy issue to the play. But is it so? Mr. Hamilton says that 
the public wish a happy ending when the play is a comedy; that 
is, they are willing to accept any twist of the logic of events to 
bring about a happy issue, if the tone of the play so far has not 
been serious. But if it has been serious, if the note has been 
tragic, there must be no distortion at the close to violate truth 
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for the sake of sentimentality. The crowd's sense of fair play 
demands that the law shall take its course. No matter how 
strong may be sympathy for the offender, he must endure his 
fate even through the very gates of death. No audience to-day 
could tolerate Tate's revision of Lear, which made the ending 
'happy.' Sincerity the crowd will have, and a happy ending to 
an unhappy play shows insincerity on the part of the playwright. 
It is not art and the crowd knows it is not. He is a short-sighted 
manager who refuses a good play because the ending is tragic. 

Somewhat similar is the question of accident. Should it find 
place in the drama? Professor Matthews holds that it should 
not; that to hold, as Professor Bradley does, that accident in 
drama "serves to remind us of the large part which chance 
plays in all human affairs," is "radically unsound, since it con- 
fuses the reality of nature with the reality of art." In other 
words, one difference between art and nature is that in the 
former the working of law is inevitable, in the latter not neces- 
sarily so. In Ibsen's Ghosts the outcome is inevitable as given 
in the premises; in social life quite a different issue might have 
resulted. In life there is neither beginning nor end ; the be- 
ginning is in the dark, backward and abysm of time, and the 
end vanishes beyond the ken of man. Out of this obscurity art 
must resolve a beginning and an end, and the end must be the 
inevitable consequence of the beginning. Accident is not in- 
evitable and cannot therefore belong to art. That it should, 
however, be tolerated in art, as in Romeo and Juliet, is due, Pro- 
fessor Matthews holds, to the facts that we feel that the lovers 
are doomed anyway — that, in other words, accident does not 
clash with inevitable law, — and that the accidents are passed 
over so lightly that our attention is not fixed upon them. The 
permanent impression is of the working of an inviolable law. 

It is very short shrift that the closet drama has at the hands 
of Professor Matthews, that play which has the outward sem- 
blance of the drama but is composed without regard to the rules 
of the drama and the theatre. A poem in dialogue, he calls it. 
From this class are excluded such plays as Tennyson's Becket 
and Browning's Blot on the ' 'Scutcheon, on the one hand, and 
Arnold's Empedocles on Etna and Swinburne's Atalanta in 
Calydon on the other. The former were written to be acted, but 
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failed, the latter are frankly dramatic poems not copying the 
outward form of the modern play, and are resuscitations of 
Greek tragedy or the like. The question would seem to resolve 
itself into this: Are there any great closet dramas? Is not 
Pippa Passes less great because Browning has not striven to 
present the truth of that play in a more convincing way ? Are 
not Byron's Cain and Manfred weaker because of their pseudo- 
dramatic form ? Has not one a feeling in all such plays that a 
difficulty has not been met as a great dramatic artist would have 
met it ? The drama demands action and characterization pre- 
sented within the limits of the theatre. In so far as a play fails 
to meet those demands, it fails. Art has developed certain 
forms, just as nature has. A 'sport' will occasionally come into 
existence, but it leaves no descendants. The great works of 
literature are fashioned in these forms, and a departure from 
them becomes more or less a monstrosity. 

All students of the drama are hopeful of the future. Mr. 
Mackaye sees ahead the drama of democracy, which will be a 
poetic drama — "not a revival of old forms, not an emulation of 
Elizabethan blank verse, but a fresh imagining and an original 
utterance of modern writers which are as yet unimagined and 
unexpressed. Not a revival, but a new birth ; not a restoration, 
but a renascence of poetic drama." Whether this form be prose 
or verse matters little: that it will be poetic, as Ibsen and Ros- 
tand are poetic, as Shakespeare is poetic even in his prose, who 
can doubt ? But before it can be poetic, there must be a reform 
in the reading of poetry and in the rhythmical enunciation of 
exalted prose. Poetry must be felt as poetry ; literary prose is 
not to be read like a paragraph from a newspaper. Here is 
where the actor will be an inspiration to the playwright. The 
latter is not encouraged to write either poetry or poetic prose 
when he knows it will be read as the baldest prose. Happily the 
New Theatre is here to help in the cause; the literary and dra- 
matic critics see the need of the proper delivery of poetry ; the 
colleges are no longer content with reading in a slipshod fashion 
so long as the meaning is clear. The nation is interested in 
the drama, both in the universities and outside, as never before 
and as in no other form of literary art, not even the novel, and 
all that is needed to the production of a great play is — a great 
playwright. 

James W. Tupper. 

Lafayette College, Pennsylvania. 



